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1878. British Resident was to be received; and mission-
aries were not to be molested. These were
stringent terms, which could only be justified by
the fact that both Natal and the Transvaal were
in grave and imminent peril. Frere believed that
they were; and his opinion was shared by Sir Henry
Buiwer, who often disagreed with him, as well as
by Sir Tlieophilus Shepstone, the "Africander
Talleyrand/' who knew more about the Zulus than
any other white man in the Queen's Dominions.
BISHOP The principal champion of the Zulus in South
Coleus0' Africa was Bishop Colenso. Colenso's zeal for
native rights was honourable to his sacred calling.
But he judged the trained, drilled, and warlike
Zulus whose services Cetywayo could command
from the tame, friendly Zulus of his own diocese,
who wheeled children about in perambulators and
would not hurt a fly. He had not many political
followers, and Sir Bartle Frere's most serious diffi-
jrore's culties arose from quite other sources. He could
not reckon upon thorough-going support from the
Government of Natal, from the Boers of the Trans-
vaal, or from the Cabinet of the Queen. Natal was
not then a Constitutional Colony, and the official
class resented the interference of the High Com-
missioner. Although many Boers agreed to serve
under Colonel Wood1 and Colonel Buller,2 the
bulk of them were dissatisfied with annexation,
indignant with the Award, and disposed to look on
while the British fought the Zulus.**

Frere believed war to be inevitable. He did
not share Bishop Colenso's opinion that Cetywayo
would listen to reason and give way. He was
right, and Colenso was wrong. No reply had
been received when the thirty days of grace ex-
pired, and on the 10th of January 1879 British

1  Afterwards General Sir Evelyn Wood.

2  Afterwards General Sir Redvers Buller.